98                              RECOLLECTIONS
BOOK    himself as "vegetating at Malwood, thinking of a ^     speech/'   Whether his fallow would  or would not
^^^ produce a crop he did not know: "I am waiting for a mm in the thicket, but you and Asquith will have slain the whole flock."
The questions for a party leader, when he hears one of the pieces of news with which his attention is so necessarily invaded, are whether it matters and how much it matters. Harcourt was by temperament apt to miss proportion, but he had immense reserves of strong sense, and when he was away from the fretful fever of clubs and lobbies his qualities of judgment had their best chance. He was never of a disposition to refuse a challenging glove thrown at his feet. "In politics boldness is generally the wisest thing and the safest." But then, with a seeming inconsistency that no sensible politician can ever escape, he next week says that the great need is always "caution, caution, caution." Of course, and nobody, knew better that both his maxims hinge on dreoinstence.
Days at Malwood naturally recall St. Anne's Hill, where Fox spent his happy days of political exile disappointed, never soured. We may amuse ourselves by imaginary dialogues, manly and splendid, between this most doughty pair of great Whigs. Was Fox right when he declared that the party system is the best security for liberty and wisdom in government; does most for the morals and happiness of mankind, and by teaching men to hold responsible counsel with other men, and to depend upon one another; is the only way in which a rational man can hope to stem the power and influence of the Crown? So much on one side. I can picture the imperious energy with                              ^'P^A *lfi'J
